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HOLLAND HOUSE 


THE metropolis of England boasts of the possession 
of the most interesting historical edifice in the 
world—namely, the Tower of London. It has 
also Westminster Abbey ; and there the roll stops 
short—thanks mainly to the destroyer Fire. It is 
not a good hunting-ground for the archeologist 
proper; but, on the other hand, it is very rich 
in associations with a later time that is still, 
socially, old. It has not many roof-trees raised in 
the days of Queen Bess, but it has many which 
date from those of Queen Anne and the earliest 
Georges. The Old Court Suburb, as Leigh Hunt 
entitled Kensington, is a fine preserve of this latter 
class ; and the best example that is left of it is, 
without doubt, Holland House. It stands, though 
not in the centre of the world of London, yet well 
included within it, opposite a cab-stand, surrounded 
by brick and mortar on all sides, and is, to all 
intents and purposes, a town-house. It has been 
hungered for by more than one generation of 
building speculators, who’ would have given solid 
coin for every square inch of its eighty acres of 
garden and pleasure ground ; but, for the present, 
it still defies them. It has its stately terrace ; its 
quaint Dutch garden, with the seat in which 
Rogers used to sit and write; its arcade; its 
‘avenue; and even its ‘green lane,’ just as though 
it.stood in Devonshire. The roar of London is 
heard, indeed, all around it, but dulled by distance: 
an indweller might well imagine himself a hundred 
miles away, and within sound of the monotonous 
sea. There are even ghosts in the house—fine old 
family ghosts—who ‘ walk’ on important occasions. 
The mistress of Holland House is warned of 
approaching death by seeing herself, as in a mirror; 
and this must have astonished the last one (Sydney 


Smith’s Lady Holland) excessively, since she does | 


not appear to have believed she had an equal, far 
less a fac-simile. The founder of the Fox family 
paces the gilt drawing-room every night (when 
there is no ‘party’) with his head in his hand— 
which is really very creditable in the nineteenth 
century, and within a few doors of the postal 


telegraph. Altogether, Holland House is by far 
the finest country residence in town. It has 
harboured—in the sense of entertaining—kings ; 
and has, on two occasions, very nearly won 
the name of a palace—once, when William III. 
wished to purchase it; and again when George 
IIL. wanted to make Lady Sarah Fox, who lived 
there, queen of England. Everybody knows how 
she used to make hay in the fields down by the 
great road, so that the young king riding by 
should see her; and how, eventually, he (or rather 
his ministry) ‘made hay’ of her. Finally, the 
records of this remarkable house have been written 
for us by a Princess,* and published in two beauti- 
fully illustrated volumes, bound in blue and gold. 
Unlike many works of equal splendour, and as 
magniiicently edited, it is very far from dull. The 
subject, indeed, is itself of interest ; but even the 
best materials have, before now, been spoiled in 
the cooking, and we may well congratulate our- 
selves that the home of Addison and Fox has 
found so fitting an annalist. 

Holland House was originally built by Sir 
Walter Cope in 1607, and called Cope Castle ; and 
his daughter and heiress married Sir Harry Rich, 
one of the mission of courtship to Henrietta of 
France for Prince Charles, and afterwards Earl of 
Holland. This nobleman set the example of enter- 
taining society under his roof which has been so 
handsomely followed by his successors. Bassom- 
pierre, who came over to England upon Queen Hen- 
rietta’s business, records the fact of having dined at 
the earl’s @ Stintinton—which is as near Kensing- 
ton as his dialect could get. The earl paid the 
penalty usually consequent on political eminence 
in his time, by having his head cut off; but 
‘although social success weighs but lightly in the 
balance against decapitation, we should remember’ 
(says our authoress) ‘that he received beneath his 
roof all that was clever and fashionable” Clarendon 
describes him as ‘a very handsome man, of a lovely 
and winning presence, and gentle conversation ;’ 


* Holland House. By Princess Mary Liechtenstein, 
Macmillan. 
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and if he was a fop, he at least did not want for 
courage. He appeared on the scaffold in a white 
satin waistcoat, and a white satin cap with silver 
lace (rather like a gentlemanly jockey), and was 
very solicitous with the executioner that he should 
let his clothesalone. ‘There is ten pounds for thee, 
which is better than my clothes ; I am sure of it.’ 
The great favour was also awarded to him by the 
vernment of being buried near his own resi- 
ence. 

According to Faulkner, General Fairfax was the 
next tenant of Holland Honse. General Lambert 
had also his head-quarters there ; and in an open 
field adjoining, Cromwell is said to have discussed 
state matters with Ireton, ‘ whose deafness was such 
that it made a secret no secret when confided 
incautiously to his ear” The second Earl of Holland, 
who became, by succession to his cousin, Earl of 
Warwick, e Holland House his principal 
residence ; and even under the Commonwealth it 
was famous for its private theatricals, though the 
actors were not, as in more modern times, amateurs, 
but the professionals whom Puritanism had driven 
from the stage. It was. unlawful to indulge in such 
amusements, but that only made the entertainment 
more delightful, and the audience more select. 
Edward, the third earl, married Charlotte, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton ; and she was the 
Countess of Warwick who, in 1716, married Addison 
—‘on terms,’ Johnson tells us, ‘much like those on 
which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the 
Sultan is reported to pronounce: “Daughter, I 
give thee this man for thy slave.”’ His slavery 
was apparently severe, since ‘Holland House,’ it has 
been written, ‘though a large house, could not 
contain Mr Addison, the Countess of Warwick, 
and one guest, Peace ;’ nor did he long endure it, 
for he died—in the very dining-room which has 
witnessed so many a different scene—within less 


than three years. We have all heard of that | see 


ce story—how he sent for Gay, and implored 
his forgiveness, though he had never wronged 
him; and for his step-son, the Earl of Warwick, 
‘to shew in what peace a Christian can die’ 
*Unluckily,’ says cynical Horace Walpole, ‘he 
died of brandy. However it was, Addison died 
there, which would be sufficient to give an interest 
to that chamber, had it not a hundred others of its 


own. 

Holland House was rented from Addison’s 
cousin, afterwards Baron Kensington, by Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland, from 1749 to 1767, and at 
that date was bought by him, and became the 
family residence. Such have been its ng 
owners down to comparatively modern times, but 
it has been let to various eminent personages. In 
the so-called ‘Smoking-room’ of the mansion is a 
mass of most interesting manuscripts, which relate 
to its occupation, and from them we learn that it 
was once the home of William Penn, who relates 
of himself that while here, in James II.’s reign, he 
could scarcely make his way down the front steps 
of the house through the crowds of suitors for his 

offices with the king. Atterbury’s daughter, 
Morrice, also lived here, and kept a room for 
the bishop’s own occupation. Van Dyck resided 
in it for two years, and probably painted here his 
fine portraits of the Earls of Warwick and Holland. 

Henry Fox was the son of Sir Stephen Fox by a 
second marriage, and after his father was seventy- 
six years of age, but certainly did not illustrate the 


theory of weakness which attaches to such late 
greene He was educated at Eton with 

itt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, with whom he 
had a school rivalry, the peculiar feature of which 
was that it descended to a later generation. He 
might have been said to have distinguished himself 
in politics, had it not been for his much more 
distinguished namesake, Charles James, and was 
made Secretary of State and a baron. He had 
stipulated for an earldom, and reproached the 
Prime-minister (Lord Bute) for his breach of faith, 
‘It was only a pious fraud,’ said Lord Bute. ‘I 
perceive the fraud, but not the piety,’ was the 
reply. When he was far from being the great man 
he afterwards became, Henry Fox married Lady 
Caroline Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and much to her parents’ disgust. They 
had provided a nobleman of her own rank for 
their beautiful offspring, but on the day before the 
appointed interview between him and his intended 
bride, she took a step which was well calculated to 
chill his advances. She cut off her eyebrows! 
Upon this her father judiciously determined that 
she should see nobody until they had grown again, 
and ‘she utilised her solitude to facilitate her 
elopement. She knew a man who would take her 
to his heart even without eyebrows ; and notwith- 
standing their courtship had so unpromising a 
commencement, the marriage turned out very 
happily. Lord Holland died at his residence in 
1774 at sixty-nine, and his widow only survived 
him twenty-three days. 

George Selwyn, who, though so great a wit, was 
morbidly attached to seeing executions, corpses, 
and horrors of all kinds, was one of the habitués of 
Holland House at this time ; and its dying owner 
gave injunctions that, whatever happened, Selwyn 
was to be admitted. ‘If I am alive, r shall be glad 
to see him ; and if I am dead, he will be glad to 


me. 
Of this Lord Holland, Charles James Fox was 
the third son, and a very spoilt boy indeed. His 
father had promised him on one occasion that he 
should see a certain wall pulled down, and as this 
was done in his absence, his lordship caused it to 
be built up again, that the child should not lose 
his pleasure. On another occasion this terrible 
boy wished to break a watch: ‘Well, said the 
father, ‘if you must, I suppose you must.’ Charles 
James would also occasionally burn a despatch 
which his parent, as Secretary of State, had com- 

iled, which necessitated another copy of the 
roan being made, but did not suggest a repri- 
mand of the young incendiary. When an Eton 
boy, and but fourteen years of age, he was taken 
by his father to Paris and Spa, where, under the 
ge auspices, he acquired that taste for gam- 

ling which afterwards proved so ruinous to his 
prospects. Upon the whole, one does not wonder 
that Charles James, with all his talents, had a 
career more brilliant than respectable. He was 
born in Conduit Street, but Holland House was 
his home. He sat in parliament (for Midhurst) at 
nineteen, and took office, as a junior lord of the 
Admiralty, under Lord North’s administration, at 
twenty-one.* With his political achievements 


*TIt is not generally known that Charles James Fox 
sat, in 1784, for Dingwall and Kirkwall while the results 
of the petition against his famous election for Westmin- 
ster were pending. 
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most of our readers are well acquainted ;. nor is 
eens very new confided to us, in the present 
volumes, of his — life. We are not surprised 
to hear that ‘he once gambled for twenty-two 
hours at a time, and lost five hundred pounds per 
hour.’ It is well known that a subscription had to 
be raised for him by his friends; and Mr Jesse 
tells us that when they were talking of the delicacy 
of the subject, and how he was likely to take it, 
Selwyn interrupted them with: ‘Take it? Why, 
quarterly, to be sure” But it is fair to add, that 
when in office, as though sensible of the strength 
of that unhappy passion which could brook no rival, 
he never touc a card, and when his debts were 
paid, he left off play entirely. His benevolence, 
though impulsive, was t and very unsuspicious. 
It is related of him that when standing by his 
brother, General Fox, to watch Lunardi’s balloon 
ascend from Vauxhall Gardens, he happened to put 
his hand to his watch and found another hand there 
—making in all (with those of the watch) four hands. 


| ‘From the strange hand he looked to the face, and 


said kindly: “My friend, you have chosen an 
occupation which will be your ruin.” The answer: 
“Oh, Mr Fox, forgive me! I have been driven 
to this course by necessity ; my wife and children 
are starving at home,” changed his gentle 
reproof into substantial sympathy. Fox gave the 
man a guinea ; and at the close of the entertainment 
missed his watch. “ heavens ! my watch 
is gone!” “Yes,” answered the general coolly ; “I 
saw him take it. But you and he seemed to be 
on such good terms with one another, that I reall 
did not like to interfere.”’ This shews a trustful- 
ness in Fox’s nature very creditable to one of his 
position and habits; still, when a man has so 
many serious weaknesses (for there were others 
beside the dice-box and the card-table), his 
claim to the rank of a [soe man is open to ques- 
tion ; and in Charles James Fox’s case, the great- 
ness rests in a great measure on tradition—he left 
no enduring monument behind him.. One is not 
surprised to read that upon Wordsworth’s comin 
to a ball at Holland House, Fox said: ‘I am glad 
to see you, Mr Wordsworth, but I am not of your 
faction.” The wonder is that Wordsworth was there 
at all. But the fact is, at that time, and still 
more at a later date, almost everybody of distinc- 
tion, whether in Letters, Art, or Fashion, was to be 
found at Holland House—it was ‘a common ground 
where all opinions could freely breathe ;’ and it is 
in this that its great interest lies. Elopements, 
mésalliances, and intrigues have happened at most 
great mansions ; but what other can boast to have 
entertained so many wits and geniuses as the Red 
House in Kensington ! 

On the dressing-table of the third Lord Holland 
was found, after his death, these lines in his own 
handwriting : 

—- of Fox, and friend of Grey— 
ough my meed of fame, 
If those who deigned to observe me say 
I injured neither name. 


If his talents did not add a lustre to them, his 
honesty and hospitality did. A list furnished by 
Elizabeth, Lady Holland, to Sir James Mackintosh 
of the names of the habitués of Holland House is, 
in fact, almost the muster-roll of those who were 
famous in London during those years : Sheridan ; 


Letters of Junius); Blanco White ; Doctor Parr ; 
Byron; George Ellis of the Anti-Jacobin; Lord 
Jeffrey ; Monk Lewis; Payne Knight, the great 
scholar and antiquary ; four chancellors of England, 
Thurlow, Eldon, Brougham, and Lyndhurst ; Sir 
ware ag 4 Davy; Grattan ; Curran; the two Hum- 
boldts ; Talleyrand; Metternich; Canova; Tom 
Moore ;’ Bannister and Kemble, the actors; and 
Madame de Staél. And down to our own time, the 
character of the house has been kept up for the 
same judicious, though broadcast hospitality. Nor 
did the ‘brilliancy of the salon throw into the shade 
the intimate home circle.’ Rogers had a second 
home there ; Sydney Smith was a constant guest ; 
and Luttrell, who was almost as great a wit as he 
—Luttrell, whose idea of an English climate was, 
‘on a fine day, like looking up a chimney; ona 
rainy one, like looking down it ;’ and who, though 
an epicure, once suffered the side-dishes to by in 
order to contemplate a man who had failed to laugh 
at Sydney Smith’s jokes. The host, if not equal in 
mental power to his by had a very thorough 
appreciation of them all, and was one of the most 
kindly and courteous of men. Of the hostess, 
though her fame is far greater, we cannot speak so 
highly. She was beautiful, of course, but sharp 
rather than clever, and would not have been toler- 
ated except as the mistress of Holland House. 
Every remark of hers quoted in these volumes, 
although the authoress of them would fain be her 
apologist, is not only rude, but utterly without wit. 
In the very best circles, such women—despotic,. 
whimsical, and vain—are not, we believe, uncom- 
mon; they are sometimes even the leaders of 
fashion ; perhaps their existence is a providential 
arrangement to make exclusion from such circles 
tolerable. It is not to be denied, however, that 
she did something for the world, for she intro- 
duced dahlias into England, concerning which her 
loving lord paid her this pretty compliment : 


The dahlia you brought to our isle 
Your praises for ever shall speak, 
"Mid — as sweet as your smile, 
And in colours as bright as your cheek. 


The inspiration of the scene or the company 
in that charming house produced many a bright. 
epigram, many a pleasant ‘ poem of society.’ Per- 
haps the prettiest verses of them all are those 
written by Luttrell in Rogers’s Seat in the Dutch 
garden : 


How happily sheltered is he who reposes 

In this pei, of the poet, o’ershadowed with roses, 
While the sun is rejoicing unclouded on high, 
And summer’s full majesty reigns in the sky! 

Let me in and be seated. Ill try if, thus placed, 
I can catch but one spark of his feeling and taste, 
Can steal a sweet note from his musical strain, 

Or a ray of his genius to kindle my brain. 

Well, now I am fairly installed in the bower. 
How lovely the scene! How propitious the hour ! 
The breeze is perfumed by the hawthorn it stirs ; 
All is beauty around me—but nothi 


occurs ; 
Not a thought, I protest though I’m and alone, 
Not a line can I hit on that Rogers would own. 


Foey my senses are ravished, my feelings in tune, 
And Holland’s my host, and the season is June, 


Altogether, we may take it for granted that 
Sydney Smith spoke truth when he said that he 
had heard ‘five hundred travelled people assert 


Sir Philip Francis (the supposed author of the 


that there was no such agreeable house in Europe 
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as Holland House.’ Still better and equally true 
is the remark of our authoress, that it was the 
‘proof-house’ of the literature of the day, and 
maintained its position as such from first to last. 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR WILD 
BIRDS. 


Tue miserable practice of killing small birds, 
either as a matter of amusement, or to furnish an 
article for the table, has pretty nearly extinguished 
bird-life in the rural part of France, and greatly 
injured the agricultural prospects of that country. 
Think of people making a dish of larks or robin 
redbreasts ! yet the tourist finds such dishes in the 
menu of tables-Vhéte. In fact, such has been the 
inconsiderate destruction of small birds, that legis- 
lation has interposed. It will be recollected that 
parliament, a short time ago, passed an act prohibit- 
ing the indiscriminate destruction of these interest- 
ing feathered animals; and a Committee was 
appointed to consider how far the act might be 
beneficially extended. Many persons, drawn from 
all classes of society, who had made the habits of 
birds their especial study, were invited to aid the 
Committee with their experience ; and the recently 
published Report which contains their evidence 
forms an interesting addition to ornithology. 

The first witness examined, a noted practical 
naturalist, gave it as his impression that all marsh- 
birds and waterfowl were rapidly diminishing in 
England, not only from drainage, which has cir- 
cumscribed their breeding localities, but because, 
owing to the price these birds will fetch when there 
is no other game in the market, it is well worth the 
while of the poachers to kill them on the nest for 
the supply of Leadenhall, the birds being preter- 
naturally tame at that time. He recommended 
heavy penalties against the man who makes his 
living by killing them, and that the sale should be 
prohibited under any circumstances. Birds that he 
knew to have been killed in England, were sent up 
to Leadenhall Market as Dutch birds ; so an exemp- 
tion in favour of birds professing to come from 
abroad would be futile. The birds most to be 
dreaded by the market-gardener and the agricul- 
turist were the rook—which, useful as he is, might 
become too numerous—and the wood-pigeon, a most 
mischievous bird to the farmer when the peas are 
grown. Within this witness’s personal recollection 
the wood-pigeon has multiplied tenfold in the south 
of Scotland and north of England, simply through 
the mistaken zeal of the gamekeepers in extermi- 
nating the sparrow-hawk. The hawk would never 
touch any other bird so long as it could get a wood- 
pigeon ; it is spread over the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean, and as far as China; the pigeon is always 
its food ; it is one of the four birds that can catch 
a pigeon, but it does not finish its meal. The 
hawk takes a little of the breast and entrails, and 
then kills another; and so it keeps down the wood- 
pigeon. Every kind of owl should be preserved, 
on the ground of their preferring ‘fur to feathers.’ 


They are immense destroyers of rats and mice. Of 
course, they eat young rabbits, and it could not be 
said that they would not take a partridge if it came 
in their way at night, but rats and mice are their 
principal food. 

When this witness was asked if he would be sur- 
prised to know that in one shop, in the spring of 
last season, there were two hundred robins which 
had been killed for their skins, he said he had 
heard of it, and added; ‘I once saw a lady who had 
the audacity to appear at a party in a dress trimmed 
with robins’ skins, that must have cost the lives 
of five hundred robins; but they had been supplied 
from Spain ; it was a tippet of them.’ He took 
that opportunity of protesting against the cruel 
practice in which ladies have indulged in so 
much lately of trimming dresses and hats with 
birds, as an unnatural and wanton waste of decora- 
tion. The plumage was finest in the breeding 
season, and it would be most important to prohibit 
the sale of all those creatures during that time. 

Not one nightingale in ten thousand lives long 
after it is taken. The gentleman from whose evi- 
dence we have been quoting, had an acquaintance 
in London who had succeeded in preserving one 
‘more than once.’ He had succeeded year after 
year by taking the most wonderful pains ; but he 
believed that for a nightingale to live through the 
winter in England was almost unknown. On the 
other hand, another witness deposed to knowing a 
doctor, ‘ the cleverest bird-catcher and bird-keeper 
he ever met with,’ who shewed him a nightingale 
which had just died of old age, after being in his 
possession thirteen or sixteen years, he forgot which. 
The same doctor had kept another six years, The 
subject of preserving nightingales has been studied 
much more in Sweden than in England. These 
birds, it seems, have an irresistible impulse to 
rise when the migration season comes, and, when 
confined, they die of exhaustion from their efforts 
to rise. In Sweden, this is obviated a good deal by 
having a fine gauze-net over the top of the cage. 
They are fed entirely with the larve of ants from 
the great ant-hills in the Swedish forests. 

e have all of us read, or heard, of bird-catchers 
putting out the eyes of birds, notably the chaffinch, 
to make them sing better; but it is gratifying to 
find that there is little or no foundation for such 
statements, for at least three of the most experienced 
of the witnesses had never known such a cruelty to 
be practised. One of them—a journeyman tailor, 
by-the-bye, described as one who took great interest 
in the habits of singing-birds—when asked the 
question, replied : ‘ That is a matter which I have 
heard talked about ever since I was a child, but I 
never met any one who had done it, or knew any 
one who did it; I have only heard yee say it 
was done, and that it was a shame. I have never 
seen a blind bird, amg the chaffinch, which some- 
times gets blind from being hung out in a draught 
in‘cold weather; and sometimes the birds injure 
their eyes by rubbing them against the corroded 
brass wires of their cages. The birds sing just as 
well as if they had their eyes; I never saw one 
blinded purposely.’ 

Many birds, which used formerly to breed in 
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England, seem to be now altogether lost to us. 
Much interesting evidence on this head was fur- 
nished the Committee by a gentleman-farmer from 
Uleeby, in North Lincolnshire, who has given great 
attention to the subject. The very names of many 
he mentions have a strange sound to ourears. The 
spoonbill, we are told, disappeared about two hun- 
dred years The birds that have decreased 
in this country are the falcons and hawks, 
the kite and the buzzard. The great bustard dis- 
appeared at the inclosure of the wolds ; the stone- 
curlew is now only found in one locality in North 
Lincolnshire. The ruff and reeve, and the black- 
tailed godwit, have disappeared through the drain- 
age of the fens. The dotterel, which crosses 
England in the spring, tarries for a few weeks on 
the wolds and the Lincolnshire coast-marslies, and 
then goes forward to the north of Europe. It is 
disappearing rapidly, from being shot in the spring 
for edible purposes. The ring-plover and the 
oyster-catcher have disappeared from Lincolnshire, 
entirely through the plunder of the eggs alon 
the sea-coast. The redshank has also disappeared, 
both from the plunder of the eggs and from the 
drainage. To the same reasons we owe the dis- 
appearance of the snipe and the avocet, and the 
great decrease, during the last forty or fifty years, 
of the swallow, martin, sand-martin, and swift. 
The extinction of the goldfinch in Lincolnshire is 
attributed to the destruction of thistles, and other 
herbaceous plants and weeds, from the inclosure of 
commons, The bittern has become extinct through 
the drainage of the fens; and the gray lag goose 
appears now only in small flocks in the latter 
autumn in the marshes. All the wild ducks that 
formerly bred in this county, the teal, the shel- 
drake, the shoveller, and the red-headed pochard, 
have greatly decreased. 

On the other hand, the Lincolnshire witness 
deponed that the rook has increased in numbers ; 
the starling has increased immensely, as also the 
common and hedge sparrow. The missel thrush 
has increased throughout England, and now extends 
its range to the north of Scotland. The wood- 
pigeon, the stock-dove, and the lapwing have very 
much increased ; also the black-headed gull. 

Another witness gives us authority for stating 
that eagles were never very abundant birds, even 
in their native haunts, in the wilds of the north 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. ‘From 
careful reading,’ says one witness, ‘I believe that 
these birds are not one hundredth part as numerous 
as they were a century ago. The same remark 
applies to the osprey. Not more than from a dozen 
to twenty pair of each species are believed to breed 
within the British Isles. The Duke of Sutherland 
has prohibited killing the birds or taking the eggs 
of the le and hawk tribe on his domains in 
Salheeclamtahire, on account of their rapid decrease ; 
but his keepers have frequent offers from egg-col- 
lectors to procure them golden eagles’ eggs at the 
rate of five pounds apiece, and the other rare birds 
of prey at a rate averaging two pounds each for an 
egg. one instance, a golden eagle’s egg, taken 
in Scotland, was purchased from the keeper for 
five guineas, and re-sold for ten pounds. The kite 
is now a very scarce bird ; but we read in old news- 
— of kites’ nests being taken in Hyde Park ; 
and between one and two centuries ago, it used to 
breed in Gray’s Inn and other places in London. 
The common buzzard was once true to its name, 


rather a common bird throughout the greater part 
of the British Isles ; but it is now so rare that per- 
sons are found willing to give a sovereign for an 
egg of it. The owls, especially the brown, long- 
eared, and short-eared owls, are less common than 
formerly ; also the king-fisher ; woodpeckers also, 
from the ignorance of game-keepers; martins, 
swallows, and swifts, from bird-catching, the 
swallow and martins being picked and sold for 
food, twenty-five for two shillings being an 
ordinary price in Sussex. The raven has been 
driven from its haunts by our increasing’ population 
and by persecution. The stone-curlew, always a 
local bird, is not one-tenth so numerous as it used 
to be ; principally on account of the systematic way 
in which its eggs are taken, and by the cultivation 
of the fallows of Norfolk, Suffolk, and the wolds of 
Yorkshire. The lapwing is diminished in num- 
bers by the popularity of its eggs as an article 
for the table. The chough has been much thinned 
by the indiscriminate capture of its eggs ; they were 
formerly used as food in the Isle of Man, thougk 
not more than a third the size of a hen’s egg, but 
are now much too rare to be used for that purpose. 
The redshank, godwit, ruff and reeve, and snipe, are 
excellent for the table ; especially the wit and 
ruff, which were fattened for the table. The catching 
and fattening of these birds was an important trade 
in the eastern counties fifty years ago. The fol- 
lowing additional birds have become much scarcer : 
the snipe, wild duck, coot, black-headed gull, 
lesser tern, black tern, grebe, dabchick, waterrail, 
and landrail. The hen-harrier and marsh-harrier 
have become nearly extinct in the fens, The fol- 
lowing have become quite extinct in England: the 
crane, bustard, white stork, avocet, little c gnet, 
gray lag goose (the latter in the fens only), and wil 
swan. <A statute, two centuries old at least, fixes the 
penalty for taking every crane’s, swan’s, or bustard’s 
egg at 3s. 4d.; a sum equal to a sovereign in our 
days. The wild ducks have greatly decreased. 
The woodcock, too, is much scarcer than it used to 
be ; British-taken eggs of this bird are worth about 
five shillings each ; those of the dotterel, a sovereign ; 
those of the greenshank and Paty sandpiper, two 
pounds each. A British-killed crane would be 
worth from five to ten pounds; a British bustard, 
about ten pounds; a little bustard, about three 
pounds ; a red-breasted goose, about thirty-six 

unds. <A large number of our British-killed 
Pirds sell for prices above a soverei Our sea- 
birds—gulls, terns, puffins, skuas, divers, phala- 
ropes, eider-ducks, and sheldrakes—get scarcer 
every year. The eggs of about a dozen species 
of wild birds are sent to Leadenhall Market and 
sold as plovers’ eggs, being those of hawks, black- 
headed gulls, terns, &c. 

Perhaps the most curious evidence was supplied 
the Committee by one who combines the pro- 
fession of a hairdresser in Lisson Grove, Mary- 
lebone, with that of bird-catching. This latter 
occupation had engaged his leisure hours for 
upwards of thirty years, and he tells the results of 
his long experience in the most candid fashion. 
There are two seasons, it seems, favourable to the 
operations of bird-catchers, known as the March 
flight and the Michaelmas flight. The first flight 
lasts from the latter end of March to the beginning 
of May, and the principal birds to be found are 
linnets, goldfinches, greenfinches, yellowhammers, 
and titlarks. These birds are then working from the 
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north to the south, and as they always fly against 
the wind, they are most easily caught when a south- 
west or north-west wind is blowing. When they 
are caught in pairs, it is a sign that the flight is 
over. The Michaelmas flight is the most import- 
ant, for the birds thrive much better when not 
confined during nesting-time. Probably not twelve 
would live out of twenty caught in the spring, but 
the whole twenty might be confidently expected to 
survive if caught in the Michaelmas flight, and 
‘seeded, watered, and kept clean.” This witness 
was of opinion that the March-catching season 
should be altogether prohibited by law. The birds 
would then be stronger and better bred, and would 
be doing more good if let alone, because they 
devour weeds, the charlock, for instance, which is 
a great enemy to the farmer. When caught, they 
are sold to the shopkeeper, who disposes of them 
again to the public. The hen-birds are sold in the 
streets as cocks. ‘How is that done?’ asked the 
chairman of the Committee. ‘They are painted up 
and sold” was the reply. ‘The public fancies that 
because they are a little cheap they have bought 
them of the legitimate tradesman, and that they 
have got a good bargain.’ There is a good deal of 
painting of birds going on, and large numbers are 
sold in the streets in that way ; the cock cannot, 
however, be improved by painting, so he is always 
let alone. Linnets and goldfinches get scarcer eve 
year. Twelve years ago, the witness used to cat 
about two dozen a week, but he only caught twenty- 
one during the whole of last season. As a natural 
consequence, prices had gone up. Linnets, for 
example, now readily fetched half-a-crown a dozen ; 
but twelve years ago, not more than half that price 
could be got. For the March flight, years ago, two 
illings a dozen was thought a good price, but 
now five shillings was got; that is, five shillings a 
dozen for cocks, and one shilling a dozen for hens, 
they being bought by the . Each bird is 
caught by a decoy of its own kind. A young one 
makes the best decoy: ‘we call it a brancher. 
We get a good brancher, and bring him up under 
an old one, and they make good decoy-birds the 
next season.’ Everything depends on his voice 
his ‘strain,’ as it is called, and the stouter the bi 
is the better. It is no good to take out a dummy. 
One principal reason for the decrease of certain birds 
was the great facilities for travelling which bird- 
catchers now have. ‘You can go a great many 
miles into the country for two shillings now. I 
have myself gone as far as Kelvedon, and also to 
Salcott, between Maldon and Colchester, says this 
witness. Many men, indeed, go as far as Devon- 
shire after goldfinches, and stop the whole of the 
flight from the first of August. The bramble-finch 
was often sold in the London market for ortolan, 
teins te only bird that resembles it when plucked ; 
and half-a-crown was often offered by poulterers to 
the bird-vatchers for it, that it might be sold as 
ortolan. 

These few extracts give but a very imperfect 
notion of the curious and often valuable informa- 
tion afforded to the Committee on Wild Birds’ 
Protection. The minutes of evidence taken extend 
beyond two hundred printed folio pages of double 
columns. The principal resolution to which the 
Committee came was, that all wild birds should be 
protected from 15th March to 1st August, provided 
that owners or occupiers of land, and persons 
deputed by them, have permission to destroy such 
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birds on lands owned or occupied by them; and 
that any violation of this proposed act should be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five shillings for 
every offence after the first. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY, 
CHAPTER XXXII.—OVER BLOOD AND ASHES. 


‘Nor a step nearer, Messieurs, not if you paid me 
five napoleons an hour, with a pour-boire de prince 
at setting down !’ said the coachman of a hackney- 
carriage whom Oswald and the sergeant had bribed 
to convey them to Paris, but who had suddenly 
pulled up his lean horses as the sharp sound of a 
fusilade rang out from behind the green mound 
of the inner rampart, and a ball whistled through 
the open gateway, and flattened itself against the 
front of a half-ruined house that stood without the 
walls. ‘No, no!’ and as he spoke, he flung down 
his whip. ‘I’ve a wife, see you, and five children ; 
and it does not suit me to be pulled trigger upon, 
like a duck tied by the leg to a post at the fair of 
Bougival. So pay me what you like, and let me 
turn my beasts’ heads back, and be off beyond the 
reach of harm. este! I don’t like the sugar- 
plums they pelt us with at this carnaval de malheur. 
Quick, gentlemen, if you please, as another spent 
ball dropped harmless on the dusty pavement. 
‘I have been a fool to accept such a fare as this, 
So saying, the timorous knight of the whi 
eted his gratuity, climbed to his box, an 

ogged his meagre steeds into a hand-gallop on the 
stony road that led to the suburbs and safety. The 
two Englishmen, rather amused than annoyed at 
this incident, determined to push on, on foot, taking 
their chance of discovering some conveyance when 
once within the walls. There was no guard at the 

ate to demand their passports ; but as they passed 
Gepond the shadow of the fortifications, they 
met four fugitives advancing at a run. The first 
three wore the blue uniform, with epaulets of 
red worsted, of the National Guard, disordered and 
torn. All had thrown away their arms ; but their 
hands and faces, smeared with blood and blackened 
with powder, told of the desperate character of the 
affray from which they had freshly come; while 
the fourth, a tall, well-built young fellow, was 
arrayed in the scarlet woollen shirt and brigand’s 
hat affected by the Garibaldians, and had a revolver 
still in his crimson sash, on the handle of which 
he placed one hand as he turned his head to take 
note as to whether the pursuers were yet in sight, 
while the other hand was pressed firmly to his 
side, whence the dark blood welled in heavy drops 
from a gunshot wound, while his pale face looked 
the more deathly white from contrast with his coal- 
black hair that hung around in elf-locks. Scarcely 
had the last of these gone panting past, when the 
head of a small column of infantry came in view, 
hurrying swiftly on in the straggling order habitual 
to French soldiers. 

‘Les voila ! the scoundrels! Down with them!’ 
cried a dozen voices, instantly followed by an 
irregular discharge, the leaden hail rattling against 
the walls of the abandoned houses. Oswald and his 
companion had but just time to throw themselves 
into the friendly shelter of an arched carriage- 
entrance as the balls hissed by ; and as the smoke 
of the volley cleared away, they could observe that 
one of the Nationals had fallen on his face, and 
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lay motionless, while the other three were vanish- 
ing through the gateway. 

‘Here are two more!’ exclaimed a young 
soldier, whose beardless face was flushed, and his 
gestures wild and angry, with the excitement, 
doubtless, of the bloody work from which he 
came. ‘ Tiens! I havea leaden plum for this one ;’ 
and he levelled his rifle at Sergeant Flint ; but 
some one in the next rank seized his arm before 
he could fire. 

‘Not so fast, Petit Jean,’ cried the man who had 
so opportunely intervened. ‘Our orders are to 
hurt nobody not caught red-handed and in arms, 
Gently, my son! I’m much mistaken if these 
two are not mere innocent travellers—English, I 
should say.’ 

And an officer who now arrived, breathless, to 
overtake the detachment, readily admitted, on the 
oe ome of the inevitable papers, that the 

glishmen were free to pursue their way. 

“At the same time, Monsieur, said the lieutenant 
to Oswald, ‘you must permit me to say that you 
have chosen an ill-advised moment for your arrival, 
mille bombes, but you have! I had better send 
back a corporal and two men with you as far as 
the Marché aux Grains, for fear you should come 
to harm. On a day like this, accidents are likely 
to happen, and, by the Blue Death, we don’t want 
to be embroiled with the cabinet of St James’s 
because a brace of wandering Englishmen have 
been mistaken for these scoundrels of the Com- 
mune,’ 

Thanking this far-sighted patriot for his polite 
attention, Oswald Chariton and his travelling com- 
panion pressed on under escort. The signs of fight 
were now more numerous, for shakoes, muskets, 
and cartouche-boxes strewed the ground ; while in 
a corner, at the angle where two walls met, lay, 
huddled together, five or six dead bodies, four of 
which were clad in the uniform of the revolted 
Nationals, while the other two were in the garb of 
civil life. An old woman, one of those female rag- 
pickers who glean a —— livelihood as they 
range the streets with wallet and iron hook, was 
stooping over the fallen men, and rifling their 
pockets as they lay, while from the heap there 
trickled, serpent-like, a long, thin stream of yet 
warm blood, that overflowed the asphalt of the 
footway, and reached the kennel beyond. 

‘Ah, to be sure—the brigands!’ said the cor- 


ral, in answer to the unspoken question which’ 


wald’s look conveyed. ‘Yes, there they lie, till 
somebody has leisure to fetch a spade and some 
quicklime, and put the carrion out of sight. They 
surrendered, this lot; but we could not be bur- 
dened with prisoners ; so we just drew them up in 
line, with their backs to the wall, and then !’— 
the description being emphasised by bringing the 
musket-butt to the shoulder, as if in the act of 
firing. ‘You see that fellow in the black coat—he 
with the red sash: round his waist,’ pursued the 
corporal, pointing to a corpse that lay a little 
nearer than the others: ‘he was their captain ; 
and though his breast was riddled with balls, he 
tried to crawl off on his hands and knees. Joseph, 
here, gave him the coup de‘grdce behind the ear— 
there where you see the biains; and that young- 
ster with the blouse went om his knees, and begged 
mercy for his mother’s sake. Pressed into the 
Communist ranks, he said he was. Tonnerre! but 
we pressed him out again, the good-for-nought.’ 


Disgusted as Oswald was with the boastful talk 


-of his gorges custodian, he yet saw reason 


to be a of the protection which his presence 
afforded ; for they frequently encountered small 
parties of the victorious troops in hot chase of the 
routed insurgents, now rushing into a house where 
some informer hed declared a Communist to be 
concealed, now searching every lane and nook 
where it was possible that the wounded might have 
taken refuge ; but in each instance the clamours 
and curses of the pursuers told that the direst 
spirit of hatred—a passion such as civil war alone 
can evoke—was let loose. Some of the younger 


soldiers in especial, on whom bloodshed seemed to | 
the maddening effects of strong drink, 


randished their bayonets before Sergéant Flint’s 
unwinking eyes, and were only pacified by the 
remonstrances of the sous-officier, under whose 
charge the Englishmen had been placed. Some 
hundred yards off they came to the ruins of a 
barricade, strongly constructed of paving-stones, 
barrels filled with earth, and timber, but which 
had been breached by cannon and carried by 
assault, the bodies of several of the defenders lyin 
tumbled about among the splintered planks aa 
aay: sg rubbish ; while a few paces off, dressed 
in the fantastic fashion of a vivandiére, lay a dead 
woman, her long dark hair streaming loose, and 
her white face upturned. 

‘Pity her!’ exclaimed the inexorable corporal, 
in reply to Oswald’s exclamation of involuntary 
horror. ‘Why, Monsieur, if she had had as many 
lives as a cat, they were justly forfeit to the law. 
A pétroleuse, that, who bragged of having helped 
to kindle the blaze at the Hétel-de-Ville, besides 
fighting like a tigress when we stormed the work. 

0, no; one can’t make an omelette without 
breaking pes 5 and that was a good riddance to 
Paris and France. Dreadful wretches these, com- 
rade ; and I only hope to finish with them once 
for all, and root out the whole wasps’ nest. You’ve 
heard, surely, how they murdered the priests, arch- 
bishop and all, vile miscreants as they are—I’m 
a Breton myself, sir; and sacrilege drives me 
frantic when I think of it—and how, after that, 
can you care if the puddle-blood of these unpraying 
pigs runs faster than ever the Seine ran !’ 

Soon afterwards, the corn-market was 
reached, where a full battalion was halted, with 
stacked arms for the most part, keeping watch over 
a number of prisoners, all of whom were bound, 
some with cords, others with belts or scarfs torn 
from their own uniform. A nondescript horde 
they were—ragged, mischievous striplings, who 
kept up their gaiety of spirit in the very jaws of 
death, as the Parisian gamin alone can do; gray- 
bearded elderly men, with haggard eyes, and faces 
lined and seamed by care and dissipation, mute 
and sullen as trapped foxes, but with yet a certain 
savage dignity of bearing; old foes of society, who 
had broken all laws, and borne all punishments 
but the last, and now scorned to plead for pardon ; 
intelligent young men in blouse or military tunic, 
superior workmen these, and rather artists than 
artisans ; students in rusty black ; ne enthu- 
siasts, with white hands and well-brushed hair, 
who had given up home, and wife, and comfort to 
fight for a dream of universal equality, and who 
were ready, now that they had lost, to pay the 
stakes, and die like men, There were men and 
lads, too, loud in their unheeded vociferations that 
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they were no Communists, but forced into the 

of the Nationals by ee or threats, and of 
these not a few were obviously deserters or stragglers 
from the army; while there were women, louder 
and fiercer than the men, answering the taunts of 
the scoffing soldiery with furious jeers and curses, 
and calling to them, mockingly, to fire, and com- 
plete their work. 

‘A nice time I have of it here!’ grumbled out 
the major in command, as he lifted his shako and 
wiped his heated brows. ‘I can just keep — 
from cutting the throats of these noisy wild ts, 
and only just, when two rosbifs are brought to me 
to dry-nurse.—I don’t mean to be rude, Monsieur,’ 
he added ; ‘ but it’s hard to put down a revolution 
with rose-water, and the devil’s work of these last 
days would try the courtesy of a saint—and I’m 
none.—On important business, are you? Well, 
you had better get as best you can to some hotel 
or other, shut the window-shutters, and never 
budge out for the next eight-and-forty hours. I’ll 
give you a pass ; or, stay.—Capitaine Lemarchant, 
haven’t you got a man attached to your ov 
who English and knows their ways? Yes; 
the Zouave, who escaped from Sedan. Let him 
go with the Englishmen here, and see them to 
a 0g of safety.’ 

e new guide, a tall man, with bare neck, loose 
red trousers, and turban of dirty white, and who 
was almost as proud of his dozen English words, 
learned by rote, as of the Crimean. medals that 
glittered on his breast, proved a good-humoured 
| veteran enough, and seemed to regard the business 
in hand as ost unworthy the attention of one 
who had roughed it in the trenches of Sebastopol, 
and crossed bayonets with the Russians at ialer. 
mann. He was quite willing to be the strangers’ 
safeguard wherever they might wish to be con- 
ducted ; and on Oswald’s mentioning the name of 
an hotel in the Rue de Rivoli, he shrugged his 
shoulders, and said that he should be glad to be so 
long in company of his old friends the islanders. 

‘But you can’t load yourselves with these bags of 
yours any more,’ he said, as he noticed how the 
explorers were laden; ‘while I have enough to 
carry, what with knapsack, blanket, and greatcoat, 
to say nothing of the cooking-tins and the two days 
rations in my haversack. Here is a lad who will 
relieve you of the weight for the price of a meal, 
I should 

And, indeed, the tattered scarecrow of a boy, 
slinking about them, his bright eyes and hollow 
cheeks telling tales of the siege and its privations, 
gladly snatched at the occasion of earning some 
small silver, and plodded, bearing the light loads, 
at the heels of the party. Still the sound of heavy 
firing resounded from many quarters, and it was 
evident that the victory of the Versailles govern- 
anent was far from complete, 

‘Hark! do you hear the cannon?’ the talkative 
guide once exclaimed. ‘That must be in the street of 
La Roquette, where the great barricade is, with six 
= They ’ve a young sailor there, the Nationals 

we, that never misses his aim when he points a 
cannon. It was he who beat off the Prussians, after 
Ducrot’s sortie, and he who kept our people from 
the Porte Maillot for whole days—the best gunner 


in the fleet, they say. But it’sall of nouse. The 
game is played out. Look at the towns-people 
waving handkerchiefs from the balconies, and hear 
them cry, “ Vive la ligne!” There’s many a one 


who flattered these Commune fellows when they 
were in power, who’s ready enough now to point 
the way to where the poor devils are trembling in 
their attics; and we shall be masters here before 


eanwhile Sergeant Flint had drawn from his 
breast-pocket a photograph which he carried there, 
carefully wrapped in silver-paper, and proceeded 
with deliberate care to divest the tiny portrait of 
its flimsy envelope, and to contemplate it with 
the earnestness with which an archeologist might 
inspect some long-buried master-piece of Etruscan 
goldsmith’s work. 

‘To refresh my memory,’ he said, as he held the 
card up before Oswald’s eyes; ‘and you may as 
well take another look, in case of accidents, squire. 
Mrs Gulp did us a good turn when she put this 
into my possession, for, without it, we might rub 
shoulders with the vagabond, and be none the 
wiser. But as soon as things quiet down a little, 
we will make our way to the neighbourhood of the 
old police Prefecture, and see whether I can’t get 
a fine hand from one of the knowing ones of 
the Brigade of Safety, as they call them. No fear 
of Larpent’s getting out of Paris unobserved. I 
kept my ears open while we were waiting for that 
commandant’s signature, and I heard the soldiers 
say that what the government are most anxious 
about is that no Communist should slip out of the 
city, and that every one, native or foreign, must 
have a special permit to pass the gates. Now a 
word at the embassy, and a word at the consulate, 
and a representation to the French governor of 
Paris, will make it awkward for our man to get 
clear through. We know the name he goes by, 
thanks to your inquiry at the F. O., Mr Charlton, 
and we’ll see if he don’t prove to have walked into 
a trap with his eyes open.’ 

Their passage was now slower, and by no means 
so easy as before, for = not a cart or carria: 
could be seen, and the middle of the street was only 
used by the squadrons of dragoons who went clat- 
tering by at a hard trot, the horse-tails on their 
brass helmets waving in the freshening breeze ; or 
the artillery, that ever and anon came crashin 
down the street with grinding of heavy wheels al 
rattling of chain-bridles, the broad asphalt of the 
footway was crowded. Melancholy processions of 
prisoners, tied together by twos and threes, came 
straggling past, escorted by cavalry with pistols 
ready for immediate use, each little knot of cap- 
tives being attached by a cord to the saddle-bow 
of the trooper who rode nearest. Some few of the 
vanquished held their heads erect, and braved dis- 
daintully the execrations of the fickle populace, 
while the majority seemed doggedly dejected, or 
sunk into a condition of abject terror. y> 
as if by magic, gendarmes and police ene had 
reappeared in those streets where, a few short hours 
since, any one of them would have been put to 
death as pitilessly as if he were a wolf, and 
assuredly there was no lack of zealous volunteers 
to guide the researches of vindictive justice. 

‘Come with me, MM. les gendarmes, only two 
steps—Rue de la Crémaillére,’ cried one toothless 
old hag ; ‘I’ll shew you where three of them are 
hiding, and one of them a colonel, too, forsooth ! 
The rascals! they have been living on the fat of the 
land, drinking the good wine, and inhabiting the 
fine rooms, that poor M. Grosjean, the banker, left 
under my charge; and there they are yet, the 
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poltrons ! lurking behind the fagots of the wood- 
cellar, and I’ll lead you to the very door,’ 

‘Monsieur the agent of ice,” exclaimed 
another applicant, a well] » matronly woman, 
‘there are five of these canailles skulking in an 
abandoned appartement in our house, hard by, and 
two them are wounded, one an 
I got the concierge to turn the key softly, so there 
the are, ready for killing, the monsters.’ : 

rough all this scene of turmoil and confusion 
the Zouave approved himself an efficient pioneer, 
since, more than once, the travellers were brought 
to a stand by some group of excited soldiers, smart- 
ing under the memory of defeat and captivity, and 
resentful of the popular outbreak which had com- 
lied them to force their way into Paris. In those 
ays—which now seem so remote—French mobs 
were not over-tender with the foreigner, and a 
score of loud voices were quickly raised to denounce 
Oswald and his “ag een as ‘instigators of revolt 
—delegates of the International ’—and to demand 
their summary punishment ; but a word from the 
gaunt old warrior, and the sight of his tanned face 
and medalled breast, turned aside the coming peril, 
and they passed on again. 

As they gained the Rue St-Honoré, the sh 
sounds of firing made Oswald turn his head, an 
immediately afterwards two guns, supported by a 
detachment of foot and. a squadron of lancers, 
poured into the cross street to the right, one of 
those dark and tortuous thoroughfares which yet, 
in spite of Baron Hausmann, survive. The cannon 
went jolting swiftly along, the drivers lashing the 
wearied horses, while the infantry, heated and 
breathless, advanced at the pas de gymnase to keep 
up with the trotting cavalry. 

‘En avant! en avant! mes enfants!’ cried the 
mounted officer who led them on. ‘ Let us make 
an ending, once for all, with this insolent scum!’ 

‘Diable! it grows warm there, Rue du Petit 
Sablon,’ remarked the Zouave, shrugging up his 
shoulders. ‘But bah! ’tis not war, that; some 
hotheads who want to get bled, that’s all. Yet, if 
Monsieur has never seen men fight, and would 
trouble himself to step a little way down the street, 
he would have something to talk of in London,’ 

Some impulse of curiosity seemed to draw both 
Oswald and the detective towards the spot whence 
came the crackling sound of the fusilade; and 
without giving heed to the risk, they pushed on to 
a point whence, through the blue smoke of the 
miniature engagement, they could see the barricade, 
the dark forms of its defenders, the street blocked 
by horse and foot, and the artillery in the act of 
unlimbering their guns. 

‘The second round fired, if they get the range, 
will knock a hole clear through those ahnetiehs 
casks and planks, and piles of furniture !’ observed 
the Zouave contemptuously, ‘And see! already 
half of these fellows are deserting their posts. Keep 
back, though, gentlemen, and flatten yourselves 
against the wall, so as to present as few inches as 
you can to stray balls. e’re not in first-floor 
apartments here, you see, and——- Why, Heavens! 
what does the insulary do there, unless he wants 


to be killed?’ For Sergeant Flint had suddenly 
darted out from his place of comparative security, 
and crossing the street, down which the bullets 
were whistling, rushed towards a solitary figure 
who stood, partly sheltered by a projecting arch- 
way. So quickly was it done, that, before Oswald 


could Tecover from his surprise, the sergeant had 
whipped his talismanic brass-headed staff, and had 
fastened his grasp on the collar of the person whom 
he had singled out. ‘ My prisoner, in the Queen’s 
name !? he hurriedly exclaimed. ‘No, no; it’s no 


But here, and before Oswald or the Zouave could 
render any assistance, the would-be captor and his 
recalcitrant prisoner were locked in a desperate 
struggle. A moment more, and the policeman fell 
heavily on the pavement, while Bruce Larpent—for 
it was no other—sprang past Oswald and the soldier 
guide, who were by this time hastening to the 
rescue, and fled down the street with the speed of 
a deer before the hounds. But it was a fatal error. 
The loud shout which the Zouave set up instantly 
attracted the notice of the rearw rank of 
soldiers, and the flying form which met their eyes 
as they turned seemed to dispense with explana- 
tion. Four of them fired, and missed. The fifth 
discharged his rifle with a steadier aim, for the 
fugitive staggered and fell, then rose, reeling, to 
his feet, and after a feeble effort to continue his 
flight, dropped to the ground, just where the 
charred fragments of wood, the scraps of blackened 
wall-paper, and the scraps of scorched hangings 
torn away, indicated that the neighbouring house 
had been set on fire some hours since, as its front, 
_—, laid open to the view, plainly proved. 

here, in the midst of ruin and wreck, lay the man 
whom they had come to seek amongst scenes so 
perilous. 

Oswald, the sergeant, and their guide, hastened 
to the spot where the runaway lay. ‘How are 
you, my poor fellow?’ demanded the former 
gently, as he bent over the prostrate form, and 

nelt to raise the helpless head that rested so 
heavily on his arm. 

‘There is one who has got his billet,’ said the 
Zouave coarsely, as his practised eye noted the 
pinched and suffering expression which the face of 
the wounded man had ady assumed, and the 
haggard wildness of the glance he cast around him. 

‘Perhaps a surgeon’s help’ —— Oswald began ; 
but the grim veteran, who was now holding the 
sufferer’s wrist between his bony fingers, shook 
his head. ‘Not the help of ali the doctors in 
France,’ he said grafly, ‘could avail here. Inward 
bleeding, and the ball lodged! It is the almoner 
that’s wanted here, not the surgeon,’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—HALF TOLD. 


Bruce Larpent, lying amidst the heaped-up 
rubbish from the half-burnt house, gasped pain- 
fully for breath, but was evidently conscious of 
what was passing around him. He tried to speak, 
but as yet his voice failed him ; and by this time, 
to the din of voices and the crackling of musketry, 
was added the deep roar of the artillery, making 
every window rattle and quiver throughout the 
street. Then before the echoes of the cannonade 
had died away, there came the quick menacing 
roll of the drums beating for the charge, and the 
assault of the barricade began in real earnest. 

‘We must get this poor wretch away from this, 
and try at anyrate what medical assistance can do,’ 
said Oswald, in a low voice, to Sergeant Flint ; 
but, to his surprise, it was the wounded man him- 
self who answered : ‘ 

‘I’m afraid, sir, that the soldier spoke truth : 


| 
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the ship’s past calking, this bout; but if you 
don’t mind the trouble of picking me up, I’d 
rather die within doors. I’m getting faint ; but, 
if you feel—pocket—flask of’ His voice grew 
husky here; but Sergeant Flint, kneeling beside 
him, at once proceeded to extract from one of the 
coat-pockets of the dying man a small leather- 
covered flask, and to pour between his lips a 

rtion of the contents. ‘ Better now,’ murmured 
_— feebly ; ‘but it is only a flicker of the lamp 
before it goes out. Anyhow, I’d like to be away 
from this hell that rages so near us.’ 

They bore him into a ruinous house, in front of 
which he had fallen ; and placing him on a sofa in 
one of the rooms which overlooked the courtyard 
at the back, and where the hideous noises of the 
street were but faintly audible, they contrived to 
persuade the portress, a wrinkled old dame, whom 
they found, with her palsied old husband, yg 
in one of the deserted apartments which ha 
escaped being harmed by fire, to go in search of 
the nearest doctor. The man of healing came, a 
jovial army surgeon, temporarily attached to one 
of the great Paris hospitals, and who roundly 
declared that he could spare but a short time away 
from his ward of fifty patients, but that he would 
endeavour to look in again that evening, if—if—— 

a speaki ce at the woun man, who 
4 now dent bis eyes, The surgeon carefully 
inspected the hurt, and then drew Oswald aside. 

‘A friend of yours, Monsieur? a relation, eh?’ 
asked M. le Docteur blandly. ; 

‘No; only a countryman.’ 

‘Well, then, I shall not be considered brutal if 
I tell Ses it is a question of minutes, and that 
little short of a miracle til yee life for 
above an hour. These inw: wounds, sir, 
beyond the reach of tourniquet and styptic, are a 
standing puzzle to the Faculty ; and besides, the 
ball, with that curious rotatory movement which 
such projectiles from a grooved barrel possess, has 
clearly inj some blood-vessels in its 

“You had better be liberal with stimu- 

ts, and so keep off syncope until the system is 

totally exhausted ; but if all my colleagues were 

assembled in this room, they could do nothing to 

defer that evil quarter of an hour that must come 
to us all, Monsieur, some day.’ 

And with ania ae. late hour, 
‘given by way of formal courtesy, the surgeon 
departed, 

A second dose of brandy enabled Bruce Larpent 
to a though in a weak, low tone. 

‘Who are you, sir?’ he asked abruptly, as 
Oswald knelt down beside the couch on which he 
lay ; ‘and how came you to be in company, as I 

er, with the policeman who arre me? I 

we never wronged you.’ , 

‘Nor had I any wish to do you injury, Mr 
Larpent, said Oswald earnestly. ‘Your—disap- 
pearance compelled me to employ energetic means of 
tracing you, in order to obtain information respect- 
ing a lost will—that of Lady Livingston, I ama 
nephew of her late husband, and my name, which 
may or may not be familiar to you, is Oswald 
Charlton. I have followed you to Paris simply in 
the hope of recovering the lost will, in default of 
which Miss Beatrice Fleming, the dowager’s ward 
and heiress, is unjustly deprived of the property 
which should be hers.’ 


‘And you think that I—stole it?’ returned 
Bruce, half defiantly. 

‘I cannot take upon myself to say that this is so,’ 
said Oswald, in a gentle tone ; ‘ but circumstances 
pointed you out as the person most likely to be 


able to reveal the place where this important: 


document now is,a document to the signing of 
which you were witness, and,which is not known 
to have been seen since the attack in the streets 

‘Who had it in his pocket, I suppose you to 
imply, interrupted the dying man, with a hollow 
aug 


Sergeant Flint, whose heart had not been har- 
dened in the practice of his profession, made 
answer in his most honeyed tone: ‘ Duty, Mr 
Larpent, is duty, or else 1 would have preferred 
to have avoided disagreeable topics until you felt 
fitter to discuss them ; but if you will have it, there 
are one or two queer little es, that the law calls 
forgery and embezzlement, let alone the garroting 
job, in regard to which, my brother-officer, Super- 
intendent Starkey, has spotted evidence sufficient 
for a jury, he has, You can’t have forgotten a 
man, real name Isaac Bond, better known to you, 
I daresay, as the Ugly One. He’s in custody for 
something else, and is quite ready to swear, that he 
had a meeting, at Pirate’s Post, in the marsh down 
by the river, with somebody it’s needless to men- 
tion ; and that the same party, on the night of the 
garroting, was 

‘Enough !’ exclaimed Bruce, turning uneasily on 
his pillow: ‘you have done your work well, and 
earned your hire. Yes; it would be possible, I 
suppose, to procure a conviction, and to send me 
to Portland breakwater. I’d not own as much, 
though, if it were not that I am to pass so soon 
before another tribunal than that of the Old Bailey, 
and that subterfuge and silence will go for nothing 
there.’ His voice died away in gasps, and , mpage 
when he spoke again, it was thin and reedy as the 
far-off sound of a flute. ‘‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood,”’ he se thus, ‘ “ by man shall his blood 
be shed:”’ ‘there you have it, and I’m not the 
first, by millions, to prove it true. Give me some 
more of the spirits. I want to keep strength to 
speak till all’s over.’ 

Again the dram served to produce a pune 
revival of the wounded man’s energies. He did 
not immediately speak again, but glanced around 
him. The Zouave had lighted his pipe, and sat 
at the window, waiting, with soldierly philosophy, 
till the present mm should end with the life 
of the principal performer. The detective had 
withdrawn himself, perhaps wisely, a or two, 
and Oswald was alone beside the From a 
half-unconscious impulse of conrpassion, the latter 
stooped forward, and, with a handkerchief, wiped 
away the blood and froth that were gathering 
about po corners of the or samy It was 
but a trifling act, yet, somehow, Bruce t’s 
voice was as he said : — 

‘Thank you, Mr Charlton. You see me lying 


here before you, and though you know me only | 


as the scamp I have of late become, you won't let 
me die like a dog, as I deserve. Now, tell me 
true: is the finding of this will of very great 
moment to you? joes the restoration of the 
property to Miss Fleming mean the enabling you 
to marry the girl of your heart ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ answered Oswald sadly ; ‘I see no 
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reason for denying my attachment to the young 
lady you speak of. But she is potest to marry 
another—that Sir Frederick Dashwood whom you 
must have known on the other side of the Atlantic 
—and I am more likely to help than to hinder 
the match should I succeed. Still, justice ought to 
be done.’ 

‘And so let it be !’ rejoined Bruce, making signs 
for the flask to be again put to his lips. ai have 
done wrong, and very wrong,’ he resumed, when he 
had swallowed another portion of the brandy, ‘ and 
I’m scarcely sorry that I lie where I do, never to 
rise until the judgment-day. Yet, though youll 
doubt me, I was an honest man but some few 
months ago, and, wild as I was, had wronged no 
one of a quarter-dollar, not I. You won’t harm 
Aphy—that’s my sister—if—if’-—— And he 
breathing with 

‘Indeed, no, replied Oswald, bending over 


- him. ‘Ifthe will be recovered through any informa- 


tion supplied by you, she shall never be disquieted 
as to the means by which she became possessed of 
it, should it, as 1 conclude, have been lodged in 
her hands by you. If you will only Soa 

‘He’s going, squire!’ exclaimed the detective, 
springing forward, as he noted a sudden and 
ghastly change in Larpent' wan face; but it was 
too late. The head fell heavily back, and one 

uick convulsive shudder ran through the limbs. 
Then all was still. 

‘He has got the route, comrades!’ said the 
Zouave, taking the pipe from between his bearded 
a. ‘I hope you screwed the truth out of him, 
whatever it was, for it’s too late now.’ And so it 
was. The dead man’s lodging was in a street hard 
by, and the address was found clearly written in 
his pocket-book ; but when they brought him home, 
the landlady of the slovenly hétel garni was 
unwilling to give admission to the lifeless form of 
her late guest. 

‘It oo a house,’ so she said, ‘a bad name, to 
have the commissaire in it, and the agents, and 
so on. She _ lose half her clients, honest 
bourgeois who abhorred violence in any shape. 
Little did she think, when she let her room to 
that unhappy Englishman, that he would play her 
such a trick as to come back feet-foremost, and 
necessitate a perquisition, an autopsy. All her 
customers were decent quiet folk, and now she 
should be accused of harbouring Communist 
rufiians, and her establishment would be eternally 
disgraced, and her good name in the quarter would 
never be as it been.’ All of which Oswald 
perfectly understood to mean that the eloquent 
speaker wished for compensation ; and certainly 
a few napoleons worked a wondrous conversion, 
and changed the voluble virago into the most 
accommodating of householders. 

A long and arduous task yet remained to be per- 
formed. mage g could legally be done without 
the sanction of the nearest commissary of police, 
and those serviceable functionaries, as yet but half 
installed in the bureaux which a few hours since 
had been occupied by revolutionary officials, were 
all too few to cope with the multifarious duties of 
their position, At last, after much importunate 
bribery, a secretary in shabby black was induced 
to draw up a hurried procés-verbal, to receive 
depositions, and to sign, in his chief’s stead, the 
necessary certificates. The undertakers in the 
gorestained Paris of that day had nearly as hard 


atime of it as even the subordinate magistrates ; 
but here again money and persistency prevailed, 
and proper arrangements were made for Bruce 
Larpent’s decent, if hasty, burial. The few effects 
which he had with him were handed over to 
Oswald, who acted as spokesman, in consideration 
of the warrant of which Sergeant Flint was the 
bearer; and these accompanied them when, late 
in the day, worn and weary, they arrived at their 
hotel, and dismissed the friendly Zouave with a 
donation which made him vaunt the wealth and 
free-handedness of Englishmen, in wine-shop and 
tavern, for a month to come, 

Long ere this, all resistance had ceased. Barri- 
cade after barricade had been turned or taken ; 
every post of any strength was in the hands of the 
troops, whose imposing numbers awed into sub- 
mission the few malcontents not in hiding—while 
long strings of prisoners, recalling to mind the 
chains of galley-slaves that formerly traversed 
France, were hourly driven like cattle along the 
dusty road to Versailles and the camp at Satory. 

‘It’s not so very much, squire,’ said the ser- 
geant, after he had concluded his minute survey 
of poor Bruce’s scanty possessions ; ‘but, such as it 
is, we have proofs enough here to enable us to make 
our own terms with the sister. She set him on, 
Ivery much suspect, in all he did, and Ishould say 
he would have kept on the square, fairish, if it 
hadn’t been this Miss Aphy wanted a cat’s-paw to 
rake the hot chestnuts out of the fire. We'll be 
off to-morrow, sir, if you are willing. I feel as if 
I should never know what sound sleep was until 
we tread on English ground again.’ 


EXPERIENCES OF A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


RESPECTABLE reader, have you ever been house- 
less and homeless? Were you ever in process of 
starvation? Did you ever find yourself drifting 
aimlessly through the interminable streets of Lon- 
don, with an empty pocket, an empty stomach, and 
an empty faith in everybody and everything— 
without courage to beg, without chance to borrow, 
and without inclination to steal? Clothed with 
respectability as with a garment, you indignantly 
repudiate these questions as an insult. Across the 
smooth, well-paved, holy-stoned path of your ex- 
istence no such dark shadows have ever fallen. 
So much the better for you, my friend! Only 
with me, you see, it has been otherwise; and 
hence, in the present paper, I am enabled to 
speak with a certain degree of authority. 

At four o’clock of the morning of November the 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, I was one 
of the half hundred or so passengers that reached 
the Great Eastern terminus at Shoreditch by the 
night-mail from Norfolk. Circumstances, which 
need not here be capitulated, had induced me to 
separate myself from my friends and family, and 
had determined me to proceed to London with the 
special view of seeking my fortune. The profession 
I proposed following was that of literature, and I 
entered upon my career, at the date and hour 
afore-mentioned, with a capital of one-and-twenty 
years and—so grant me grace !—one-and-twenty 
pence. Other resources I had none. 
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It was a drizzly morning, that of November the 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight—drizzly, 
dirty, and raw. One after another my fellow- 
travellers to town splashed and rumbled away in 
cabs ; and at last, stiff and sleepy, I stood alone 
on the rain-beaten pavement outside the deserted 
station, my shilling-and-ninepence in my pocket, 
and my sole remaining belongings—the clothes to 
my back—gradually becoming deteriorated beneath 
the black and weeping skies that overhung the 
sooty wilderness of London house-tops. Looking 
down the dripping vista of Bishopsgate Street, I 
beheld a wet and solitary dog, and, farther city- 
ward still, a wet and solitary policeman. Seldom, 
I fancy, had aspirant to fame and fortune a more 
unpromising prospect at the outset of his journey 
than I had. Not a door of all the thousand doors 
around me at which I could knock and hope to 
obtain shelter! Not a soul tHroughout the 
million-souled city but was a stranger tome! At 
that moment, I am not ashamed to own, I felt 
utterly crushed and despondent. 

At six o’clock, after two hours’ tramping, I came 
across an open coffee-shop, which I entered. A 
low place, and a rough lot in it. Big, unshaven 
men in clay-spattered corduroys, and with their 
day’s dinner loosely knotted up in dirty bundles, 
were bolting thick slices of bread-and-butter, and 
audibly lapping the hot brown fluid that passed as 
coffee. A pint-cup of it was placed before me. I 
looked at it: I folded my arms on the table, let 
my head fall forward, and went to sleep beside it. 

to the ys that uring the 
first fortnight of my introduction to ote Ng By 
that was pawnable—waistcoat, necktie, 
socks, ve-links, and so forth—I contrived to 
keep famine at arm’s-length for a matter of nine 
days—a nine days’ wonder to me how I did it, it 
has since become! Then arrived a period of bed- 
less and breadless vagrancy ; and then, too, began 
that extraordinary confusion and weary bewilder- 
ment with regard to time that held possession of 
me throughout the entire term of my hunger and 
houselessness. I seemed to lose all estimation of 
duration. Minutes stretched themselves into hours, 
and hours lengthened drearily into days; whilst 
each succeeding day appeared a monstrous elonga- 
tion of its wonted self, that left me faint and foot- 
sore on the threshold of the still more tedious 
night. During the day, I would creep into St 
Paul’s, and there, in a little out-of-the-way recess, 
snatch a wretched dog-sleep for my exhausted 
energies, only to wake up, cold and cramped, to an 
acuter sense of my utter forlornness, hen the 
cathedral closed, and the sanctuary was shut 
against me, I was forced once more to tramp the 
teeming pavements, with their shifting, unheedful 
crowds and endless alien faces, All through the 
wet, gusty night, whilst London was wide awake 
with the roar of wheels and the glare of gas; and 
later, when it had subsided into a fitful, uneasy 


through the crue 


—I dragged my aching lim 
labyrinth of streets, sometimes ing shelter 
beneath an occasional porch, and anon sinking 
from very weakness upon the bare, rain-beaten 
door-step. 

But, says the respectable reader, why, in the 


name of common-sense, not have applied to your 
friends? Why not, indeed! Perhaps I was too 
proud ; perhaps too obstinate ; perhaps, even, too 
indifferent as to my own fate, for at that time cer- 
tain recent events had made me look upon life 
with jaundiced eyes. Reasons of some kind or 
other, satisfactory to myself, I, at all events, must 
have had, since I never for an instant entertained 
the notion of seeking family assistance. I thought 
of enlisting, and I thought of suicide, Against the 
latter alternative, however, I had a most unphilo- 
sophical prejudice. I fancy I was too young to 
appreciate it properly. At one-and-twenty, one’s 
lee of life and death are so lamentably un- 
matured, that one instinctively prefers the former. 
With youth, it is what Mr Darwin calls ‘ natural 
selection ;’ and rather, indeed, than thus solve my 
difficulties, I would even have enlisted. Nor 
should I have been the first poor wretch of an author 
who has had, literally, ‘to take arms against a sea 
of troubles’ Colley Cibber did so ; Coleridge did 
so; Edgar Poe did so. 

How long my state of sheer destitution 
continued, I cannot absolutely say, for, as has 
already been,intimated, I wholly lost count of time; 
I must, however, have been pitiably near starva- 
tion when relief came. Whilst funds remained, I 
had despatched divers effusions in manuscript to 
several of the more prominent of the London maga- 
zines, the conductors of which did not shew that 
‘ generous rivalry’ in securing my contributions I 
had fondly hoped to witness, As a matter of fact, 
the contributions in question (I can now perceive) 
were in nowise calculated to meet with editorial 
acceptance, and the editors accordingly did not 
accept them. Indeed, they made no sign—and no 
wonder! Moderating my aims, therefore, I had 
devoted the last few pence I could raise (the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of a pocket-handkerchief) to the 
purchase of pen, ink, and paper, and retiring to a 
news-room in the City—since recognised as Deacon’s 
in Leadenhall Street—had concocted and copied out 
a certain quantity of comic verse, the composition 
of which was about the cruellest task that ever 
man’s brain was forced to strain at. In my then 
condition of mind and body, I verily believe the 
effort well-nigh cost me my reason. Somehow or 
other, however, the thing was accomplished, and 
the result (accompanied by a few lines indicating 
the extremity of my situation) delivered at the 
office of a popular humorous periodical in Fleet 
Street. As address for response, I gave ‘Poste 
Restante,General Post-office ;’ and there, eventually, 
an answer arrived. The editor of —— would see 
the author of the verses entitled Hard Lines, if he 
would call at the office of the journal between the 
hours of 2 and 4 p.m. This the author did; 
and the upshot of the interview that ensued was 
the acceptance of his contribution (payment for 
which was at once advanced by the Good Samaritan 
of an editor from his own pocket), and an encourage- 
ment to try again, From that date forward I 
became a constant contributor to this periodical, 
and erelong was engaged as an active member of 
its staff. For upwards of eighteen months I main- 
tained the literary connection I had thus fortu- 
nately formed, only withdrawing from it on occasion 
of the ee changing its proprietors and editor. 
Nor was I sorry to cease acting, week after week, 
the arduous part of a professional joker of jokes, 
Comic journalism is essentially demoralising for 
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the journalist : istence in it, in nine cases out 
of ten, is intellectual ruin. Constant capering 
relaxes the nerves, and life—from a literary point 
of view—degenerates into a mere carnival, a satur- 
nalian mummery. Many a time have I lost pa- 
tience with those whose only works were comic 
encyclopedias, comic arithmetics, comic Euclids, 
and comic histories of all kinds. Douglas Jerrold 
asserted his belief that there were some men even 
who would write a Comic Sermon on the Mount ; 
and my own small experience fully confirms this 
conviction of that famous e and satirist. 
Attempts at fun in every possible subject have 
Somaeti been long since overdone. Literature 
generally stands in need, I think, of some new 
treatment. 

My » however, had not been exclusively 
confined to the pages of the paper by which I was 
salaried as a regular contributor. From time to 
time I had obtained insertion of prose and verse 
compositions in a variety of the leading periodicals 
of the day, and I now applied myself more especi- 
ally to the production of such miscellaneous 
articles. Of course, like all young writers, I have 
occasionally met with, and merited rebuff; but, on 
the other hand, I can honestly and gratefully s 
of the general courtesy of my reception by those 
soush-ehesed gentlemen, the editors of the maga- 
zines, Since fairly embarked on my literary 
career, I have tasted somewhat both of the bitters 
and sweets of my calling. There have been rough 
times and smooth, times of plenty and times of 
dearth ; but Ihave always striven to encounter either 
fortune with a becoming equanimity. Two years 
of the four and a half that have elapsed since I so 
impulsively came out of the east to London have 
been spent on the continent, where I found em- 
ployment in the hack-work of compilation. This 
was by no means profitable from a seamen | point 
of view ; but, after the relaxing influence of comic 
journalism, it was a most wholesome schooling for 
my pen. Moreover, I took advantage of my resi- 
dence abroad to ground myself in the French and 
German languages, for doing which special facilities 
were afforded me by the outbreak of the late war, 
my situation during the — of the campaign 
being conveniently open to the visits alike of Gaul 
and Teuton. I also wrote a novel ; but not being 
satisfied with it on completion, I decided to put it 
aside for that probationary period which Horace 
prescribes for a doubtful work, meanwhile essaying 
my luck at a second. And this brings me up to 
the present date. A 

One word more—a word in season to those 
unknown authorlings, my brother-beginners. Let 
me recommend them to be modest (as becomes the 
literary novice), compliable, and respectful ; and, 
above all, let me urge them not to be too aspiring. 
They should bear in mind the fable of the Frog 
and the Bull, and remember how the frog made a 
fool of himself, not an ox. Let them always 
seriously incline to hear the advice of their pro- 
fessional seniors ; and, even though they should 
not invariably follow it, let them never fail to 
thank the mentor of the moment for his well- 
meant counsel. And if, as they begin to rise in 
repute, they should meet with a certain amount of 
envious detraction (as peradventure may be the 
case), let them not be discomforted. There is a 
section of lettered humanity that regards the enrol- 
ment of every fresh volunteer in the ranks of 


literature with selfish and narrow-minded ani- 
mosity. Happily this section is small. My ex- 
perience assures me that in the pursuit of literature 
as a profession there are many noble-hearted beings, 
who are ready to welcome young and aspiring 
recruits into their ranks, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Arter the overmuch discussion that has of late 
prevailed about ‘encouragement’ of science by the 
government, it is refreshing to see that science can 
encourage itself, and that, notwithstanding what 
some popular growlers describe as ‘ the apathy of the 
ruling powers,’ the scientific and learned societies 
who have recently opened their sessions shew no 
falling-off in matter, nor in hopeful confidence 
that philosophical research will continue to increase 
and multiply. 

If, as Mr Disraeli said at Glasgow, a knowledge 
of the spirit of the age is essential to true progress, 
then this knowledge prevails at one of our univer- 
sities. Oxford has accepted Mr Warren de la Rue’s 
offer of a large reflecting telescope, with other 
apparatus for physical and astronomical investiga- 
tion ; is going to build a proper observatory, and 
give such assistance to the Professor of Astronomy 
as will enable him to use all those appliances to 
the best advantage in the cause of science. In this, 
Oxford sets a praiseworthy example, and will soon 
find that honours and dignities can be won in the 
field of physics, as well as in the domain of Latin 
and Greek, 

Among the Fellows of the Royal and of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Mr Warren de la Rue has 
long been known as a zealous cultivator of science, 
and munificent in his promotion thereof. He is in 
the prime of life, and may therefore hope to see 
rich results from his noble gift to Oxford. 

Of all philosophical instruments, the spectro- 
scope seems now to hold out the grandest promise 
of discovery. In astronomy and in chemistry, its 
unrivalled power of analysis are more and more 
appreciated. In papers read before the Royal 
Society, On Spectroscopic Observations ‘of the Sun, 
Mr Lockyer has added largely to our knowledge of 
what the sun is made of, and what is going on 
therein, and shews that it will repay any amount 
of investigation. He is at present engaged in map- 
ping the entire spectrum of the sun in all its details 
by aid of photography ; and the map when pub- 
lished will have incalculable value for all students 
of cosmical phenomena. Mr Lockyer is an ex- 
ample that a man busy with official duties may yet 
find time to do good work for science. 

It will be a satisfaction to some readers to learn 
that unpopular science can be cultivated, and that 
it is recognised and rewarded, as well as popular 
science. Among physicists of the present day, the 
Conservation of Energy is a familiar term ; but thirty 
years ago the principle which it involves was un- 
known. In acoustics, a clearer understanding of 
the phenomena of sound has been arrived at 
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through a clearer knowledge of the operation of 
the ear, and out of these may come important 
speculations of the cause of harmony. In Physio- 
logical Optics, peculiarities of vision have been 
accounted for ; the accommodation of the eye has 
been placed on the sure basis of exact measurement, 
and the ophthalmometer and the ophthalmoscope 
are instruments of the highest value in all investi- 
gations of the eye, whether in health or disease. 
To Professor Helmholtz of Berlin, the world is 
indebted for treatises on the profound subjects 
above mentioned, and for perfection of the instru- 
ments. He has been for some years a foreign 
member of the Royal Society, and that learned 
body, at their recent anniversary meeting, conferred 
on him the Copley Medal, which, though of small 
pecuniary value, has long been regarded as fore- 
most among their titles of honour. Sir Humphry 
Davy called it their ancient olive crown. 

New Burlington House, a grand pile, looking 
into Piccadilly, with a quadrangle to the rear, is 
nearly completed. The Royal Society are now in 
occupation of their new apartments, comprising a 
stately library, in the east wing. The Linnean 
and the Chemical Societies are also in their new 
quarters ; and in the spring, the Geological, Astron- 
omical, and Society of Antiquaries, now lodged at 
Somerset House, will move to Burlington House. 

The President of the Royal Geological Society of 
Ireland, in his annual address, drew attention to 
the great advantages which geological science had of 
late derived from the microscope, ‘one of the most 
important implements in the geologist’s armamen- 
tarium, to which we owe the expansion of a compara- 
tively new field of work, namely, Petrogeaphy: In 
exploring this field, a large amount of knowledge 
of the nature and constitution of rocks has been 
gained, while much more remains to reward inquiry. 
An active-minded person in want of occupation 
would find ample scope in micro-geology. Science 
tends to become more interesting, now that we 
know that the combinations in the inorganic and 
in the organic world are regulated by the same 
laws. As Professor Macalister explained: ‘There 
is but one chemistry, and not a separate science for 
organic and for inorganic compounds, On two 
bodies and their compounds, hang all, or most of 
the varying forms of nature. The organic world 
has been spoken of as the realm of carbon, and we 
may with nearly equal truth regard the mineral 
world as the realm of silicon. hat carbon is in 
the first, that silicon is in the second ;’ and from 
recent investigations of what are called the ‘silicon 
alcohols,’ there seems reason to believe that ‘the 
latent properties of a second organic world’ await 
discovery. 

Telegraphists and observers of magnetic phe- 
nomena are often disturbed and puzzled by earth- 
currents, and to find out what earth-currents really 
are would be a praiseworthy exploit. A suggestion 
has been made in a ter read before the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers that, asthe ‘ quadrant electro- 
meter ’ is so perfect an instrument, if telegraphists 
all over the world would betake themselves to care- 
ful observation with that instrument, they might 
accumulate data from which the mystery could be 
cleared up. A further suggestion was, that if an 


all its parts should be well electro-gilt. The poten- 
tiality of an instrument is weakened by corrosion, 

Touching on the much debated question as to 
whether electricity is a fluid, an ether, or a force, 
the same paper shews that electricity is the result 
of contact. Itis contact of dissimilar bodies, the 
two metals, that first starts the impulse, and then 
the chemical action of the battery keeps it going. 
Thus in electrical as well as geological science the 
field of research grows ever wider. 

The Society of Arts are preparing an exhibi- 
tion of stoves and fire-grates, by which they 
hope to demonstrate that the art of burnin 
coal can be carried on with the perfection of 
economy. It is notorious that with fire-places 
generally their proper performance is matter of 
chance ; houses are made uncomfortable by smoke 
inside, and ugly by pots and cowls outside, 
because builders and stovemakers have never yet 
learned the true principles of construction of grates 
and chimneys. premium of five hundred pounds 
has been placed in the hands of the Society, and 
they have promised to apportion it among the 
makers of the best grates of various kinds. Actual 
trial is to be made in a building erected at South 
es so we may hope not only that the 
best will be chosen, but that the best will be as 
perfect as they ought to be. It is a bad sign of 
the times when either in mechanics or in morals 
the best is not good enough. 

With a view to further economy of coal, the 
Society offer medals for locomotive engines to 
work without coal. If petroleum, or gun-cotton, or 
some explosive compound, could be made to drive 
machinery, a great saving of coal would be 
brought about, and with manifest advantages. 
They are also continuing their endeavours towards 
converting peat into an economical fuel. Many 
attempts have been made, and have failed; but 
another experiment is now to be made by @ 
company who have bought a thousand acres of 
peat-bog in Devonshire. 

The Society of Arts are not narrow in their 
range of subjects: they are trying to prevent the 
fires that burn down houses ; to improve water- 
supply ; to find a locomotive to run on common 
roads; to improve street cabs and carriages; to 
bring meat fresh and fit for the market from 
South America and Australia, and fruits from all 
countries; to extend our knowledge of African 

roducts; to render museums alike accessible and 
instructive; and to promote the cultivation of 
music, Of their endeavours in the latter particu- 
lar, the National Training School for Music, now 
in course of erection at Kensington, affords satis- 
factory evidence. 

Meteorologists have not failed to notice the 
‘cold snap, to use an American phrase, which 

in occurred in October, and thus once more 
demonstrated its periodical character. During 
eleven days, in the latter half of the month, the 
temperature was below thirty-two degrees, The 
cause of the depression is unknown, and is well 
worth investigation by those who study the 
weather: On one of the rainy days at the 
beginning of the month, a remarkable phenom- 
enon was observed in Wensleydale. After about 
five hours of rain, the river Yore was seen to rise 
suddenly nearly three feet, and form a wave, 


which flowed down the valley at five miles an 
our, 
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A manufacturer in Philadelphia has invented a 
machine for making pasteboard boxes, which, to 
use an American phrase, ‘wipes’ all other con- 
trivances ‘off the slate.’ His first attempt was a 
machine of many complex movements, which 

the boxes into form ten times faster than 
they could be fashioned by hand. But paste takes 
long to dry, is decomposed by damp, and breeds 
insects, and these considerations led Mr Heyl to 
think out a machine which makes boxes at the rate 
of three thousand an hour, fastened together with 
fine wire, and entirely free from paste. The 
advantage is obvious, when we remember that 
fruit and other perishable articles, as well as 
matches, are packed for sale in pasteboard bgxes. 
The wire is described as flexible as silk; it is 
wound on a spool, from which the machine draws 
a certain length, shapes it into staples, and at the 
right moment pushes them through and clinches 
them on the corners of the box. Wire has the 
advantage over paste in that it admits of quicker 
manufacture, and thus fifty boxes can be turned 
out every minute. 

Another invention from the same locality is a 
stone-cutting machine, designed with a view to 
cheapen the carving of ornament, and so bring 
stone into more general use than at present for 
building purposes. The cutting-tools are black 
vasa, fixed in a shaft made to rotate with 
great velocity, and at any required angle; and the 


‘contrivance by which they are kept in action bears 


a striking resemblance to the human arm, ‘the 
most perfect and the most beautiful motion in the 
whole realm of nature and art. The articulations 
of the machine are, so to speak, at the shoulder 
and at the elbow, where the two parts are con- 
nected, and at the wrist, where the hands grasp 
the tool, the movements of which are completely 
under the control of the operator.’ Henceforth, 
the artist or designer will have only to prepare the 
patterns; the carving will all be executed by the 
machine, 

Another inventor has succeeded in combinin 
iron and steel, and in working the two when plac 
together in such a way as to preserve the toughness 
of the iron with the hardness of the steel. This 
combination has long been practised in the manu- 
facture of hand-made tools; but what was wanted 
was a method of doing the same by machinery. 
This has now been accomplished, and iron bars 
coated with steel, or bars containing a core of steel, 
or tubes coated with steel, and indeed any form of 
the metal, can now be produced in the rolling-mill. 
The process is said to be particularly serviceable in 
the manufacture of shafting, piston-rods, and axles. 
Hollow axles for railway cars are stronger than 
solid axles ; their weight is also much less, which, 
in making up a long train, is an important con- 
sideration. In a statement published by the 
Franklin Institute’at Philadelphia, the process of 
combining the two metals is described generally as 
‘the uniting of iron and steel by bringing them to 
a welding-heat in one pile and simultaneously, and 
then manipulating them by rotary motion.’ 

British enterprise is making itself felt in Burmah 
by bringing into use the natural: resources of the 
country. In the Upper province there are petroleum 
wells, which under their present management yield 
more than ten thousand tons of oil yearly ; and in 
the Bhamo district, large forests of the india-rubber 
tree have been discovered, and are profitably 


worked. The ‘discovery’ was made by three 
Europeans, who, being in want of a waterproof 
um to mend a diving apparatus, searched the 
forests, and found the caoutchouc.—Another item 
of news from the far East, is that the Germans in 
Japan have established a Society for the study of 
the natural history and ethnology of Eastern Asia. 
The first part of their ‘Communications’ was 
published at Yokohama in May last. 

Coming nearer home, we shall probably hear of 
‘discoveries’ in Western Africa by the military and 
medical explorers who are now so busy in those 

arts. They have much in their favour ; for, war- 
ike purposes apart, they are well furnished with 
scientific and mechanical appliances to preserve 
health and facilitate investigation. To insure as 
far as possible that the troops shall not suffer from 
drinking unwholesome water, the Supply Depart- 
ment at Woolwich have sent out bandied of port- 
able filters, manufactured by the Silicated Carbon 
Filter Company ; these, after testing, having been 
found most suitable for the purpose. They are 
so light as to be easily slung from the shoulder 
during a march. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
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Craquers.—In the Parisian theatres, there is 
usually a body of persons hired to vociferously 
applaud certain actors. They are called claquers, 
and sit in the pit, but are indistinguishable from 
the rest of the spectators. On one occasion, 
Mademoiselle Rachel complained that the clague 
had failed in its duty. She was representing a 
new character. The first night the applause was 
all that could be expected ; but next night it fell 
far short of the proper amount of enthusiasm, In 
answer to her complaint, she was informed that 
the head of the claque was ill at the moment, and 
that he had been obliged to get his place tem- 
porarily taken by a confrére, from a theatre on the 
Boulevards. This latter personage having heard 
the complaint, wrote to the great actress the follow- 
ing justificatory epistle : ‘ Mademoiselle, I cannot 
remain under the obloquy of a reproach from li 

such as yours! The following is an authentic 
statement of what really took place: At the first 
representation I led the attack in person no less 
than thirty-three times! We had three acclama- 
tions, four hilarities, two thrilling movements, four 
renewals of applause, and two indefinite explosions, 
In fact, to such an extent did we carry our applause 
that the occupants of the stalls were scandalised, 
and cried out: ‘A la porte!’ My men were 
positively overcome with fatigue, and intimated to 
me that they could not again go through such an 
evening. Seeing such to be the case, I applied 
for the manuscript, and, after having profoundly 
studied the piece, I was obliged to make up my 
mind, for the second representation, to certain 
curtailments in the service of my men. I, how- 
ever, applied them only to MM.—, and if the ad 
interim office which I hold affords me the opportu- 
nity, I will make them ample amends. In sucha 
situation as that which I have just depicted, I 
have only to request you to believe yin m 

profound admiration and respectful zeal; and I 
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to entreat;you to have some consideration 


in the -difficulties .which . environ me.—I am, 
Mademoiselle, &.-. - 

Home Soracre.—It is a beautiful and relieving | 
consideration” in ‘the ‘struggles of men in this 
world; that every one of us may have and gener: 
ally has*his dittle circle within which he is 
admired, loved; and perhaps revered, whatever be 
' the obloquy thtown upon him by the multitude’ 
A man may be'the scorn of every newspaper, and 
hatdly-able ‘to shew his face in public: he may be 
’ ed by, the community at large as little better 
than a malefactor. But there will be a wife or a 
daughter, or a whole group. of children, who: 

him all the time as the best and bravest 
person in the world, only another word for 
perfection. He knows there is a retreat from ‘the 
péltings of the hooting multitude, available every . 
evening of his life, namely, -his,love-lighted fire- 


side; and he is content. Give me the partisanship |. 


of the parlour group, and I think ‘much contumely 
may be borne out of doors, - a iw : 


QuakREL.—On this point_I lately (1842) } 


rational hints on 


fell in with the 
tum, an American publi- 


quarrelling, in the Hmport 
cation: ‘ 


and most perfectly foolish things in the world, is 


—to quarrel, no matter with whom, man, woman, | . 
or 


d; or upon what pretence, provocation, or 


occasion whatsoever. There is no kind of necessity |. 


in it, no manner of use in it, afid no species of 
degree of benefit to be xgpet by it. And yet, 
strange as the fact may be, theologians quarrel, 
and politicians, lawy doctors, and princes 
quarrel, the church q and the state quarrels ; 
nations and tribes, and corporations, men, women, 
and children, dogs and cats, birds and beasts, 
quarrel about all manner of things, and on all 
manner of occasions. If there is anything in the 
world rar will make “4 — feel bad, except 
inching his fingers in the door, it is unquestion- 
aire uarrel. No man ever fails to t less of 
himself after than he did before one—it degrades 
him in his own eyes, and in the eyes of others— 
and, what is worse, blunts his sensibility to dis- 
grace on the one hand, and increases the power of 
passionate irritability on the other. The reason 
people quarrel about religion, is, because they 
Seilly have so little of it, and the harder they 
quarrel, the more abundantly do-they prove it. 
‘Politicians need Whosoever quarrels 
with a man_ for his political opinions, is Timself 
denying the first principle of freedom—freedom of 
thought, moral 


nothing in politics worth a t: it is therefore 


have the; 


e of the most easy, the most common, | - 


berty, without which there is |’ 


right:to: yourJowh‘gpinions, so have others ; you 
havé_a ‘right to! conwince:them, if you can: they 
same: but again I 
say: 17 Dat 235 
The truth is, the more quietly and peaceably we 
“all get on, the etter—the better for ourselves, the 
better for our neighbours. In. nine cases out of 
ten, the wisest “ icy is, if a man cheats you, to 
quit dealing with him; if he is abusive, quit his 
er gan he slanders you, take care to live so 
that no ges believe him: no matter who he 
is, or how he misuses you, unless there be some- 
thing outrageous to complain of, the wisest way is 
generally just to let him alone, for there is noth- 
‘Ing better than this cool, calm, quiet way of dealing 
with most of the wrongs we meet with.’ ' 


TRUE. LOVE. 
I woutp.that every angry shaft 
From Trouble’s bitter sheaf,. 
Would -wing its flight*to pierce my heart, 


To give to thine reliéf. 
I would that every. ill and woe, 
_ _.Andsevery carking care, 
Would force their way within my breast, 
That I for thee might bear, 
I’d genial deém the icy chill, 
The biting frost and cold, 
The stormy tempest, Love, if thou - 
Wert sheltered in the fold. 
If my frail bark were tossed about, 
Of angry waves the sport, 
Calm ‘as on glassy lake, I’d feel, 
If thou wert safe in port. 
And if thy choice o’er me should pass, 
To bless another’s life, 
His truest friend I’d ever he, - 
Because thou wert his wife. 
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On Saturday, February 7, 1874, will be commenced 
a Novel, entitled 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


wrong upon principle. You have on this subject a 


By the Author of Found Dead. 
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